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tan statue is that of the younger John Winthrop,
New London, Conn. Akin to Pratt's "Hale is
his "Andersonville Prisoner Boy, m the Na-
tional Cemetery, Andersonville, Ga. (i9<>7)-

Within the decade following his return from
Paris Pratt had already won success m five
branches of his art: decorative groups, portrait
bas-reliefs, busts of men, ideal nudes of women
and children, and youthful soldierly figures. In
these last three fields he was thereafter to gam
his chief distinction. His divination of charac-
ter gave a fine authenticity to such portrait busts
as that of Gen. Charles J. Paine (1905). His
sensitive perception of the grace in adolescent
bodies is apparent in the three architectural pan-
els in pastoral vein entitled "Music," "Drama,"
and "The Dance," executed in blue and white
terra cotta for the faqade of the Boston Opera
House. Vigorous American manhood is por-
trayed in the soldier, the marine, and the stand-
ard-bearer in the bronze group surmounting the
four-square rough-hewn base of the Soldiers'
and Sailors' Monument in Maiden, Mass., dedi-
cated in 1910. Similar in vigor is the whaleman,
harpoon in hand, standing firm in the bow of his
boat, and forming the chief feature of the Whale-
men's Monument, presented in 1913 by Hon. W.
W. Crapo to New Bedford, Mass, The bronze
group of man, boat, and decorative wave is placed
near the Library, and against a granite back-
ground on which sculptured gulls fly high above
an inscription from Melville's Moby Dick.

At the Panama-Pacific International Expo-
sition in San Francisco, 1915, Pratt received a
gold medal for a collection of seventeen pieces
indicating his remarkable range of power. The
Boston State House has two of his works in
bronze, the Gen. Thos. G. Stevenson Memorial
(1905), in which the General is shown in high
relief against a background of orderly and horse
in low relief, and the Memorial to the Army
Nurses of the Civil War (1914). Two bronze
portraits of Pratt's later period are the "Na-
thaniel Hawthorne/' seated in contemplation as
tutelary genius of Salem, Mass., and the "Edward
Everett Hale," familiarly shown with hat, cane,
and overcoat, and standing on a low pedestal in
Boston's Public Garden. Pratt was not at his
best in the important bronze figures of seated and
draped women personifying Art and Science in
front of the Boston Public Library, nor was he
unfailingly happy in his solutions of what Saint-
Gaudens called "the always complicated and ter-
rible" problem of handling drapery, He some-
times fell into the snare of the pictorial, as in his
"Barefoot Boy," on a boulder at Ashburnham,
Mass,

Pratt

His output was too ample for his physical
strength. His sympathies were both ready and
profound; he lovecl other arts besides his own;
he enjoyed music and painting ; he collected pic-
tures. In repose, his sober, clean-shaven coun-
tenance gave little hint of his abundant humor;
as Dr. Eliot wrote of the architect Bui (inch, he
was aa grave, modest, just, and cheerful man."
He was a member of the Guild of Hoston Aitists,
the National Sculpture Society, the National In-
stitute of Arts and Letters, the Architectural
League of New York, the Connecticut Academy
of Fine Arts, and an associate member of the
National Academy of Design. At the time of his
death in Boston from heart disease, he had in his
studio a colossal figure of Alexander Hamilton,
for Chicago, and a heroic statue of Bishop Brooks
in academic gown, for Boston,
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PRATT, CHARLES (Oct. 2, iSao-May 4,
1891), oil merchant, philanthropist, was bora in
Watertown, Mass. He came of New England
ancestry and was the son of Asa and Elizabeth
(Stone) Pratt, His father, a cabinet maker by
trade, was a descendant of Richard Pratt, said
to have been a son of John Pratt of Maiden, Es-
sex County, England, who settled in Maiden,
Mass., about 1630 (D. P. Corey, The History of
Maiden, Mass,, 1899, pp. 7, 12). Charles was one
of eleven children, his mother was in poor health,
and the care of his younger brothers devolved
upon him. The sense of responsibility for others
was thus early impressed upon him, while the
straitened circumstances of the family taught him
to be frugal and economical When ten years of
age he went to work on a neighboring farm and
attended a country school At thirteen he ob-
tained the position of clerk in a grocery store in.
Boston, which he held for one year. He then be-
came an apprentice to a machinist at Newton,
Mass. As soon as he had saved a little money he
entered Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass.,
where he was a student for three winters living
for a time, it is said, on a dollar a week, In 1849
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